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likenesses of Jesus, the Virgin, and some of the Apostles, had come, it
was said, from the first Christian church built in Rome. A crucifix of
Cardinal Antonelli adorned the walls in company with paintings such
as Giulio Romano's St. Agnes and the Lamb, and Carlo Dolci's Ma-
donna. Against the background of this Italian "splendor" Cass's host-
esses were planning certain social innovations such as refreshments at
morning receptions, which caused the other cabinet ladies some con-
cern.14
Secretary Cobb had rented Captain Montgomery's house on Fifteenth
and I streets within sight of Cass's and opposite St. Matthew's Catholic
Church. He and his brother-in-law furnished it from A. T. Stewart's
in New York, and Mrs. Cobb came up in August to prepare for her
season. She was regaining strength from her recent accouchement and
was not particularly enthusiastic over the program of entertainment
required by her position. But she was conscientious, and with the help
of her dear friend, the sprightly army widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Craig, she
was going to play her role.
Secretary Thompson's charming wife and her niece, Miss Wiley,
were to preside over the mansion once occupied by Edward Everett,
at Eighteenth and G, which her husband's wealth commanded. As
hostess and guest she was an indefatigable participant in the round of
social events, and her servants and her horses were continually busy.
The greatest splurge was made by Postmaster General Brown. He
had married a rich widow, and she and her daughter, Miss Narcissa
Saunders, were prepared to exhibit dash and daring even more ex-
travagantly than Secretary Cass's hostesses. They rented William Wirt's
former mansion on G street near 19th, west of the White House and
Thompson's, and prepared to break precedents. Mrs. Brown, bedecked
with diamonds, paid no attention to social protocol. She announced
she had not known any in Tennessee and she would not be burdened
by it in Washington. Instead of taking her place in the series of cabinet
dinners according to her husband's rank, she barged into line after Mrs.
Cobb. When her guests assembled she disturbed the English and French
ministers by mixing her seating according to her taste rather than by
protocol. She had music at her dinners and, all told, became an Emily
Post of her own creation.
Mrs. Toucey was ill much of the time. The Blacks were neither rich